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Law-mender in the year 1276 succeeded in creating a common law for
the whole country.

But, besides the king, other political forces were coming to the front,
rivalling him or even pushing him aside. These were the Church and
the new feudal nobility, and with them conflicts were inevitable. As a
matter of course, the Church maintained her old ecclesiastical ideals of
self-government, and, in principle, the royal government did not disown
them. But the balance of power between king and metropolitan was still
an unstable one, and the feudalising of society prompted the Church to
demand independence even in secular affairs, and particularly as to eco-
nomic matters. Very naturally, therefore, the conflict this time became
most acute in Denmark, where it endured from about 1245 for more
than half a century. That unyielding dogmatiser, Archbishop Jacob
Erlandson of Lund (1254-1274), did not hesitate to proclaim the supe-
riority of the spiritual over the secular sword; the real point of conflict,
however, was the question whether the king was entitled to demand
the duty of leidang from the lands and men of the Church, and this
question involved the whole question of the relations between king
and Church. There was a series of acts of violence, of legal proceedings,
of appeals to the Pope; archbishop and bishops were imprisoned or
exiled, the king was excommunicated, the country laid under interdict.
After the death of Archbishop Jacob there was peace for twenty years;
but with Archbishop Jens Grand (128SM302) all the scenes of the former
conflict reappeared in almost identical forms. In the whole struggle it
was a matter of great importance that there was no absolute concord
within the Church; some bishops always held to the king, and even the
Pope could not approve of all the acts of the archbishop. Finally, the
king humbly submitted his case to Pope Boniface VIII and, by this act,
obtained the removal of Archbishop Jens to a foreign see; afterwards,
in a General Court (1303), the privileges of the Danish Church were
solemnly confirmed, especially in respect to jurisdiction and patronage,
but the king's right of leidang was maintained. By this compromise the
peace between King and Church was restored for two centuries; the
Church succeeded in strengthening her independent power in ecclesiastical
affairs, but she had to submit to the king in the matter of taxes.

The like result was attained in the other Scandinavian countries. In
Norway, matters came to a conflict exactly during the decades of truce in
Denmark. The Archbishop of Nidaros, John the Red (1268-1282), had
the idea of recovering the forfeited privileges which Archbishop Eystein
had once wrung from King Magnus, and, after some years of negotia-
tion, he only resigned them on condition that the general privileges of
the Norwegian Church should be confirmed by an explicit document,
issued by King Magnus the Law-mender (1277). This document remained,
for more than two centuries, the basis of ecclesiastical independence in
Norway. At the same time, Archbishop John obtained other privileges
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